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after there is reason to believe that the individual pre-
sents a problem. Here, as elsewhere, one should not be
needlessly anxious, remembering that some children
learn slowly, and that frequently some time elapses be-
fore the child adjusts himself to any new conditions of
school life. When failure continues after a short period
of training and effort, psychological study of the mental
life should be made.

The first and most obvious advantage of early investi-
gation is the saving of time that would otherwise be
wasted. The second is the prevention of discouragement
and loss of interest. With the consciousness of failure
there is, all too frequently, emotional disturbance leading
to the development of a bad attitude, either towards the
difficult subject or towards school in general. Frequently
the child is subjected to teasing by his comrades, or to
scolding by his teachers; sometimes friction arises at
home as well as at school, and as a consequence of all
these irritations, anti-social grudges are formed. Be-
cause of these conditions, leading to lack of self-confi-
dence and sometimes to excessive mental disturbances, we
find that it is often extremely difficult to induce the older
child or adolescent to make any efforts under systematic
guidance to overcome the defects. Again and again we
have seen that in spite of desire to master the difficulty,
emotions may be stronger than ambition.

One interesting discovery, mentioned several times inci-
dentally in our case-histories, is the fact that occasionally
the individual, as he grows older, realizes the cause of his
failure and through his own effort, frequently clumsy,
accomplishes more than years of school training had
achieved. Because of this truth, we would urge that the
teacher and vocational guide adopt the attitude of the
scientist. If, for example, the teacher saw in each un-
usual child a particular problem to be solved, if reactions